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UNION BuILDINGS, PRETORIA: FROM Roap BeELow 


The Government Offices of Pretoria 


and the New Delhi 


BY SIR HERBERT BAKER, A.R.A. 


[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, on Monday, 21 November 1927.] 


Part I—Union Buildings, Pretoria 


HE subject of this paper deals with the two 

buildings designed to house the national 

administration in two new capitals: the one 
at Pretoria, chosen by a National Conference of the 
Four Colonies in 1909 as the Administrative Capital 
of the Union of South Africa--the Parliamentary 
capital being at Cape ‘Town, 1,000 miles away 
the other at Delhi decreed by Royal Proclamation 
in 1911 as the new capital of British India. 

It will be interesting to compare some of their 
respective constitutional, physical and climatic 
conditions, and to see to what extent these condi- 
tions have determined their architectural character. 

The city of Pretoria lies in a valley at an actual 
height of about 4,500 feet above the sea, but 
relatively low to its surrounding rocky hills or 
kopjes and the plateau of the high veld. in a 
latitude of 27 
question of temperature came to the aid of those 
who advocated the rejection of a site in the centre 
of the town first chosen for the purpose—and the 


; 
degrees, so near the tropics, the 





selection of a more ambitious position on the sur- 
rounding hills. A tempting site to the south, with 
a northern or sunlit aspect for the building, was 
rejected in favour of a kopje on the other side of 
the valley, 
the city, on the other end of which, a mile or so 
y, Government House had been already built. 
This measure of proximity between the seat of 


facing south and nearer the centre of 


away, 
the Prime Minister and the Ministers of a Respon- 
sible Government, and the house of the constitu- 
tional Governor-General was considered an im- 
factor. On this hill, called Meintjes 
Kop, which rises from the verge of the town as it 


portant 
I 


then existed, there was at a height of about 150 feet 
above the valley a natural rock platform, and in the 
middle of it a rough natural amphitheatre, such 
1 


as the Greeks mig] 


t 


it hav e chosen and did choose 
at Segesta and ‘laormina. as a site for a theatre. 
Nature’s hint should be 


accepted and the new building designed round an 


‘The suggestion that 


amphitheatre, as the centre of expression, appealed 
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to the scholarship and imagination of General 
Smuts, and to the wisdom and will of the Prime 
Minister, General Botha. ‘The engineering work 
and the foundations were, fortunately, well ad- 
vanced before the first Union Parliament had 
assembled at Cape Town and the public quite 
knew what had happened. A scheme which, when 
it was known, was considered so extravagant and 
fanciful for Government offices, to be built, more- 





AMPHITHEATRE : 


over, in the Transvaal of which the other poorer 
Provinces were a little jealous, might otherwise 
have had some difficulty, even under such a strong 
Government, of withstanding an attack of parlia- 
mentary and journalistic criticism. 

There are four main planes of levels round the 
buildings. ‘The lowest is the tram road; the 
next above it is the driving road ; then the great 
terrace, just below the ground floor, and at the 
lower level of the amphitheatre ; this last rises to 
the top of the amphitheatre at the level of the first 
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floor and of an upper road against the back of the 
building under the kopje which rises another 
100 feet above. 

From the tram road there are covered passages 
to the building with lifts and staircases to the 


upper floors. ‘The amphitheatre is formed for the 
main part on the natural levels inherent in the site 
and the design. Between the level of the ground 


floor terrace and that of the upper or back road, 


UNION BuILpINGs, Pretoria (Union of S.A. Administrative Offices) 


rising steps and platforms fit naturally into amphi- 
theatre form round the outer portion of the semi- 
circle under the colonnade. ‘The inside portion 
of the semi-circle facing the central rostrum has 
been deliberately sunk as a little amphitheatre. 

As many as 8,000 people have gathered in the 
amphitheatre and colonnade, and it has become 
the traditional place for national ceremonial 
receptions. I have said that the acceptance of the 
amphitheatre plan was due to Generals Smuts 
and Botha, It is interesting that it was first used 
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when General Botha returned from the conquest 
of S.W. Africa, and next when General Smuts 
returned from his victories in East Africa. 

In the debate in the House of Commons on the 
Registration Bill, a member held up the Institute 
examination to scorn, because the examiner had 
set the question “to describe a Roman amphi- 
theatre.”’ Now it seems to me that that examiner 
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loud speakers, large stadia or amphitheatres may 
become in the future essential architectural neces- 
sities in all countries. So the obvious comment of 
architects upon the attack of that ignorant critic 
may well be that it would be no bad thing if there 
were an examination and registration for Members 
of Parliament. 

The plans of the will 


Pretoria buildings 


- 


1 


INNER CourT: UNION BUILDINGS, PRETORIA 


set a very wise question. All over the empire, 
where the climate can generally be depended 
upon, such out-of-door meeting places do and will, 
I believe, still more in the future, become of public 
and national importance. I have seen many such 
open-air durbars, as they are called in India, and two 
indabas recently in Rhodesia. ‘The place is some- 
times temporarily built, if built at all, and therefore 
lacks the dignity which an ordered architectural 
form can give. Surely, too, with the advent of 


Cr 


There are fireproof record 
rooms for current records centrally placed 
over each other and on three floors. The 
Governor-General and Ministers’ Rooms have the 
distinction of access to a great columned portico 
commanding a view over the ever-extending 
garden suburbs in the valley, and over the surround- 
ing kopjes and the distant hills rich with the 
romance of Transvaal history. ‘There is a con- 
ference room with a vaulted tea-room under it, 


explain themselves. 
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and opposite to it across the colonnade a large 
circular library. 

The southern, or sunless in that hemisphere, 
aspect of the front facades, which are of great 
length as demanded by the steep contours, when 
seen from below and at a distance, does indeed tell 
against its beauty, especially at mid-day, when the 
side elevations are nearly sunless also. On the 
other hand at the building itself the long shadows 
that never forsake the front terraces and the 
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from the equator as Delhi, where, as I shall 
tell you, greater precautions were taken and 


greater risks incurred in combating the greater 
heat. 

The basement and ground floor of the buildings 
above the granite plinth are faced with a local 
light-coloured sandstone, which, when the work 
was some way advanced, was found to contain 
nodules of iron pyrites. 


Fearing discoloration 





COLONNADE AT BACK OF AMPHITHEATRE 


amphitheatre, afford coolness and absence of glare, 
so invaluable in a hot bright climate, and the beauty 
of contrast of light and shade. These are more 
than compensation for the loss of effect from the 
distant view. 

The design of the building without continuous 
verandas, with only moderately thick walls, and 
rooms not very high, as rooms are wont to be in 
the tropics, its shutters and deep eaves, seems to 
suit the climate of Pretoria, where altitude counter- 
balances latitude. It is much the same distance 





COLUMNED PorTIcO TO MINISTER’S OFFICE 
Back elevation, looking down Preto1ia Valley 


and possible decay from this cause, the stone was 
changed above the ground floor. But after the 
test of 18 years our fears have fortunately not been 
justified, as the iron has caused no decay and has 
dyed the stones with an infinite variety of light 
tints of yellow and red amid the natural cream 
white of the stone, with only an occasional strong 
patch of brown green iron stain. This colour 
effect on the rounded punched surfaces of the 
masonry is surprisingly beautiful. In some of the 
retaining walls only, not sufficiently protected 
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from damp behind, there is some flaking of the 
stone due presumably to the crystalisation of the 
earth salts and some excessive discolouration from 
the iron pyrites. 

Inside, the main corridors, courts, and _ stair- 
cases, are faced with a hard red sandstone. It is 
the best building stone perhaps in the Transvaal, 
but its red colour was not thought to be pleasant 
ina land where red is the prevailing colour of the 
earth and its dust. 

‘The roofs are covered with convex concave tiles 
made in the Transvaal. ‘The rain water gutter is 
hidden by being sunk into the tiles, the under tile 
being omitted while the overtile conceals the metal 
gutter from most points of view. ‘The joinery is 
generally of Indian teak but some of the panelling 
and all the furniture is of South African woods. 

The slope of the hill below the tram road down 
to the level of the valley has been terraced with 
walls, steps, and paving built of the rough stone 
of the neighbouring kopjes, a coarse, iron-stained 
slate, blue-grey and warm brown in colour. On 


Part II- 





THE New Deut: 


‘The Secretariats, as the administrative buildings 
of the Government of India are called, have a 
different relation to the Viceroy to that of the 
Union Buildings at Pretoria to the Governor- 
General. ‘The Viceroy, as Governor in Council, 
is the head of the Government of India, in a 
position comparable to that of the Prime Minister 


y 
B 
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GENFRAI 
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the terraces are beautiful gardens well cared for by 
the botanists, foresters, and horticulturists of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Public Works. 
The rich dark colour of the masonry of the terraces 
forms the background for the yellows, oranges, 
and scarlets, the prevailing colours of the alloes, 
cotyledons, mesembrianthemums, and many other 
African sun-loving plants which thrive on the 
hot terrace walls. 

The twin high-domed towers seem to demand, 
and, indeed, were designed for a setting, as seen 
from below and at a distance, to a central building 
on the top of the kopje. The South African 
Dominion is yet young, and who knows what 
may yet come there? A capital expressing some 
great national, Greater-African, or Imperial ideal, 
or a Parliament House, when the centre of gravity 
moves northwards with the Union or Federation 
with the younger British Colonies which are grow- 
ing up—realising the dream of Cecil Rhodes-—on 
the highlands of Central Africa from Rhodesia to 
Kenya and the source of the Nile. 


The New Delhi 





VIEW FROM SoutH-East 


of a self-governing Dominion like South Africa. 
‘To meet, therefore, the practical needs as well as 
to give expression to the political idea of the 
Government of India as a whole, the Secretariats 
and Government House had to be composed as an 
architectural unity. 

In South Africa the Governor-General presides 
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over the meetings of the Executive Council and 
not over the Cabinet ; at Delhi, Ministers and 
Secretaries go daily to the Viceroy at Government 
House as the supreme head of the Government. 
Thus the two buildings at Delhi could not be far 
apart. 

The site of the British-built Delhi on and around 
the Ridge—famous in history—-on the north side 
of the old walled India town built by the Moghul 





"HE New DELHI: 


Emperor, Shah Jehan, was rejected by the Com- 
mission appointed by the Government to select 
the site of the new capital. ‘The site chosen by the 
Commission on the south of the old town presents 
no high ground rising from alluvial plains of the 
river Jumna, except a small outcrop of rock, a 
spur of the Ridge where it spreads and flattens on 
this side of the old city. On this it was decided to 
place Government House and the Secretariats. 
When the top 20 feet of the quartzite rock had been 
blasted away and tipped into the hollows, a plat- 





(SOVERNMEN' 
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form was formed against which was built 

wall about 32 feet high at its lower end. Oi 
this the Secretariats were placed. ‘They are 
divided into two blocks, the front outer wings 
of which are 150 yards apart, 106 yards 
separating the inner porticos. ‘hey stretch 
from front to back 390 yards. About a quarter 
of a mile back in the centre stands Govern- 
ment House, its ‘‘ piano nobile”’ being 20 feet 
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Courr, Nortu Brock 


above that of the platform and the ground floor 
of the Secretariats. 

The Processional Way, lined with three deep big- 
treed avenues and long fountain pools, commences 
at Sir Edwin Lutyen’s great arch, the Indian 
War Memorial, one and a half miles down the 
plain, rises at the rock platform and continues 
through Government Court, which lies between 
the two blocks of the Secretariats, into the Vice- 
roy’s Court, the railed-off privileged forecourt to 
(Gsovernment House. 
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‘The Processional Way is intended for cere- 
monial use. ‘The main driving entrances to the 
Secretariats will be through covered porches at the 
outer sides of each Block at the lower level, as well 
as by many smaller doorways. ‘The two blocks are 
generally similar in plan to each other with the 
exception that the north block contains an octa- 
gonal public hall, high domed and lit through the 





SoutTH BtLock: 


pierced stone screens, which are a distinguished 
feature of Northern Indian architecture. Round 
the dome are staircases, open and spiral, and lifts, 
post and inquiry offices, and committee rooms. 
The south block central entrance consists of a 
broad vaulted stairway opening through to courts 
and fountains on either side, up to the ground 
floor, from which double staircases led up to a large 
domed conference room surrounded by loggias, 
libraries, and reception rooms for the official 
hospitality of the Government of India. 


THE NEW 





DELHI O09 


On the first floor, the rooms for the Ministers 
or Honourable Members as they are called in 
India—and committee rooms are given, as at 
Pretoria, the distinction of great porticos, deep 
enough for shade and air at all times, and com- 
manding a view over the New City, and the walls, 
domes, and minarets of the older cities of Delhi. 
Amongst them the distinctive feature of the land- 


Typical TREATMENT OF SIDE RoAp ELEVATION 


scape is the Kutb Minar or Tower of Victory, 
built by the Mohammedan conqueror about A.D. 
1200. It is about 240 feet high, a height to which 
the towers and domes of the new city cannot 
aspire. The highest point of the Secretariats is 
214 feet. 

As to the practical planning, there are no distinct 
Record Rooms as at Pretoria, but the floors of most 
of the general offices are calculated to take the 
weight of current records. ‘The large basements, 
built wherever there was no rock, take the over- 





/ 


flowing records until in fulness of time the more 
precious files reach their final resting place in the 
Record Office which is being built elsewhere, in 
Delhi. 

The only fixed and defined allocation is that of 
the Foreign and Political Department, which occu- 
pies the western wing of the south block, and is quite 
shut off from the rest of the building. Definite 
allocation of departments at the beginning was im- 
possible ; in fact there have been, I think, two Civil 
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Service Commissions sitting during the fourteen 
years of the building operations. The allocation is 
vertical through the three storeys, which the 
abundance of stairs and lifts make possible. There 
are vacant courts unbuilt on, providing a 25 per 
cent. increase of accommodation, 
cheaply built. 

The roof being flat and the parapets high the 
planning of drainage shafts was simplified, and so 
there are throughout man shafts and ducts or 


which can be 
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tunnels, so that all pipes and wires are easil\ 
accessible, and none appear on any visible wall 


surface. 

A novel feature of the design, unusual in the 
tropics and plains of India, is the absence of con- 
tinuous verandahs. It was held that verandahs, 
especially on the east and west—the low sun sides 
were only effective if made so low as to darken the 
rooms on cloudy days and towards twilight, and 
that heat radiates slowly from and clings to 





Court (Seen from South Block) 


verandahs. On the other hand, it was held that 
the walls if thick and hollow would keep out the 
heat, and if uncovered would quicken the radiation 
of the heat; and that outside louvred shutters 
would keep the sun off the glass and would facili- 
tate the regulation of the light in the rooms. 
Verandahs, where they are used, are mostly deep and 
of short length, in the form of loggias or projecting 
porticos. The high colonnades of old eighteenth- 
century buildings in Delhi and elsewhere have 
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generally been filled in with lattice work. A 
common feature of Indian buildings, the high 
dome recesses or exedras, have been used in place 
of columned porticos. ‘hese conclusions as to the 
heat protection of walls have, I believe, been borne 
out by experience as far as the period of the Delhi 
season is concerned. Complaints are being made 
during the hot season for which the buildings were 
not designed. In that intolerable heat before the 
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to design in accordance with the more elemental 
principles of all architecture, a class of building 
offices of an administration Western in its origin 
and usage—for which there is no tradition in old 
Indian architecture. Into these elements have been 
woven such Indian features as are suitable to the 
conditions and climate and which can blend har- 
moniously with the design as a whole. 

The chief of these features is the chajja, the over- 





THe New Detuyi: Tower WINGs, 


monsoon rising to 120, a building of quite a differ- 
ent design is required ; large rooms open at least on 
two sides with the utmost window space on which 
to hang the wet mats, which may cool by evapora- 
tion the prevailing furnace winds. But such rooms 
would not suit the weather conditions for which 
the capital was originally intended. 

The style of the Secretariats might speak for itself 
to you experts. In them an attempt has been made 


NORTH 
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hanging cornice, consisting of stone slabs projecting 
up to eight feet from the face of the wall, supported 
on a stone cove or bracket keyed and dovetailed 
back into the wall. ‘These are distinctive features 
of the old buildings of India. In the pre-Moghul 
buildings they are found cut in hard quartzite with 
ridges and grooves—evidently in imitation of burnt 
tiles—at great cost of labour as they must have been 
unseen and useless. ‘The Moghuls used the chajja 
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7 
up to a nine foot projection in the Palace of the men, who were the salt of the workmanship. A link © 
Delhi Fort. ‘These slabs were easily quarried in between the work at Pretoria and Delhi was the work 
the sandstone from the great quarries near Agra, of Mr. Cairns, who acted as a chief foreman mason 
out of which the Old as well as the New Delhi at Pretoria and as executive engineer in control 
is built. ‘The laminated easily-split nature of this of the immense masonry workshops at Delhi. ‘The 
stone dictated, I believe, the carpenter-like style Indian mason and joiner and other craftsmen as 
of much of the Hindu-Saracenic architecture. the work proceeded added a greater precision to 


Pierced stone screens, called jalis, are freely used. their inherited skill and industry. Attempts were 








THE New DELHI: PAvILIoNns 

‘They let in the air and keep out the sun. Their only made without much assistance from the Govern- EP 
objection is that they are not proof against dust ment, owing no doubt to financial exigencies, to 
storms nor against the incoming of the innumerable encourage the arts and crafts of India. Much more 7 
birds which soil the Indian buildings. might have been done to embody in the building 7 

The labour employed has been entirely Indian, | some expression of the history, symbolism, and § 
with Indian master craftsmen or mistri and ideals of India through the medium of those handi- 
contractors under the distinguished direction of Sir crafts in which the Indians once had such skill f 
Hugh Keeling, the chief engineer, and the super- The skill exists but has languished for want of such 7 
vision of the engineers and inspectors of the Indian cultured patronage and continuous market as might 
Engineering Department, and a few British fore- have been supplied by the building of New Delhi. 
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The flat space lying between the two blocks of 
the Secretariats is laid out as a garden court with 
fountains, pools, and low trees, with as much ot 
grass lawn—level and a little sunk for irrigation—as 
is possible to cool the air and refresh the eye against 
the radiation of heat and light from the walls. The 
colour of the stone, red on the lower storey, helps 
to reduce the glare, the worst of enemies to the 
human eye and brain. 

It may be perhaps unnecessary to discuss with my 
brother architects the higher political and national 
justification for what has been attempted of great 
architecture in these Government buildings ; the 
distinction of the site, higher than the material 
necessity demanded, 150 feet in the case of Pretoria, 
the 30 feet of great platform at Delhi, and the little 
more instead of the little less of capital expenditure 
on the measure which may have been achieved of 
dignity and permanence of architectural expression. 
“They dreamt not of a perishable home who thus 
could build.” 

There must be few in South Africa who would 
not now acknowledge this justification and, indeed, 
the great gain to the pleasure and efficiency of the 
workers in the pure air and amid the beautiful sur- 
roundings and inspiring views of the Union 
Buildings. 

Hostile critics of New Delhi will still be active 
until the whole administration is comfortably set- 
tled in, and the gardens and trees have grownand 
the fountains running. But I have already heard it 
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said that the occupants of the new buildings are 
unconsciously rising to the dignity which architec- 
ture has given to their habitation. The benefits 
of site and altitude are not so great as in Pretoria. 
Delhi is as essentially a city of the Plains as Pretoria 
is a city of the hills. The great platform is a tradi- 
tion of the East, as in the Forts of Delhi, Agra, and 
Lahore, and in Persepolis, Babylon, and the ruined 
mound sites of Mesopotamia. As of old, the raised 
site was the embodiment of the exclusiveness and 
power of the autocratic ruler, so in Delhi it may give 
a sense of dignity and privilege to the instrument of 
administration of a more liberal Government. 

Perrot and Chipiez in their History of Art in 
Persia say that the object of Darius in erecting his 
stupendous platform was the same as that of the 
constructors of the great mounds in the plains of 
Chaldea and Assyria. “ It was to lift up a privi- 
leged royal enclosure in enjoyment of view and 
air above the city below.”’ 

I cannot let this opportunity go without saying 
a word of thanks to my large staff of devoted 
young architects who have borne the burden of 
many of the fourteen years of continuous and 
arduous labour on my work for Delhi. First and 
foremost of these is Mr. Scott, who has been my 
mainstay here throughout the work; then Mr. 
Walgate, now in South Africa; Mr. Hoogterp 
who is now in Kenya ; and also my three devoted 
representatives at Delhi, Mr. George, Mr. Medd 
and Mr. Wilson. 


Part I11]—-Government Buildings in Rhodesia and Kenya 


Following on these descriptions, the Govern- 
ment buildings contemplated by two other Colonies 
in Africa may be of interest to you. 

In Rhodesia there is a proposal to build the 
Government Offices on a flat site in the central 
Place of Salisbury, there being no hill site available. 
It is intended to build the Law Courts and the 
Legislative Assembly within internal courts of 
the Government Offices, so that they can be built 
more cheaply in the early days of the Colony when 
its growth cannot be foreseen. 

The site of Nairobi, the capital of Kenya, was 


chosen in the early days for railway considerations 
on flat ground just below the cooler and healthier 
ridge which is the beginning of the plateau of the 
Highlands. So at Nairobi it is proposed to follow 
the example of Pretoria and to build some day the 
new Government Offices on a high point of the ridge, 
in conformity with and about half a mile away from 
Government House, which has been built on the 
higher ground. Itis probable that some day there 
will be aseparate building for the Legislative Cham- 
ber onthe plateau. It was found to be inconvenient 
to move the Law Courts from the old town. 





Discussion 


overleaf. 
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THE 


PRESIDENT, 
Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.], in proposing the 


vote of thanks, said: I have never been in South 
Africa, so I cannot say much about the building in 
Pretoria. But it strikes me as a building which has 
seized, in a very remarkable way, the site available, and 
has developed that site in an inspired manner. | 
should like to have seen it, and I think the feeling of 
many of us to-night is that we envy Sir Herbert Baker 
the particularly fine opportunities he has had for placing 
his buildings. Still, that envy should be tempered by 
a feeling that few of us could have approached him in 
the way in which he has mastered his problems. Ido 
feel that both these works are of striking dramatic 
interest, and that the architecture of the world is very 
much enriched by the way he has taken hold of his 
great opportunities. 

I saw the Delhisite before the buildings were started 
before, in fact, they were planned—and it was not easy, 
then, to see the possibilities which the site offered. | 
did not visualise what might be done with that great 
plateau, as it not yet a plateau but simply 
spurs running out from a broken rocky ridge, a very 
rocky looking ridge, and one hill rising by itself, with 
a tiny temple looking, in comparison, not much bigger 
than a taxicab, standing on the top of it. When Sir 
Herbert Baker and Sir Edwin Lutyens came to work 
on that site they seized the idea of cutting 70 feet off 
this hill, spreading it out, and connecting it with the 
spurs which came near it from the ridge at the back, 
making it all into one plateau, on which the buildings 
stand. You saw the plan, including Government 
House— it used to be called the Viceregal Lodge and 
behind that is a sort of flat rather vague amphi- 
theatre, not as clearly defined as at Pretoria. The 
amphitheatre is being occupied by subsidiary buildings, 
and the more private gardens of the Government 
House. 

The difference in the two sites, of course, has brought 
about a difference in the arrangement of the buildings ; 
but I think you will admit that the arrangement, in each 
case, is one which makes an appeal by force of contrast 
to the surroundings and by its suitability to the ulti- 
mate formation of the site. 

I am particularly interested in the way Sir Herbert 
has worked out the structural treatment of the build- 
ings at Delhi, because it has never occurred to me to 
adopt that type of design, though I am not really speak- 
ing of design, as we all design in our own way with 
3ut I have always 
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regard to the «xsthetic qualities 
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been a traditionalist and have kept to the verandahs 
I have lived in India during all 


guarding the walls. 
seasons, and I found that where the heat was coming Fe 





in was where the wall was not shaded from the sun. | & 





agree that when you have thick walls it takes the sun a 


long time to penetrate them, and when you have once 


cooled down a very thick wall it may take quite a 
long time before it gets hot ; you may be kept either 
very hot or very cold. I noticed a change in Sir 
Herbert’s voice when he spoke of this, as if he were 
taking the matter on trust. Where he has abandoned the 
verandah, I wonder whether it has answered the anti- 
cipations associated with that particular type of design. 





[ have not had much opportunity in India of design- b ; 


ing in stone. Where I have been working, any stone 
used had to come several hundreds of miles, and in 
very few of the cases I have been connected with have 
we had the money to spend on stone, and so we have 
had to work in brick. We have had to have brick 
treatment, external plaster treatment and sometime: 
a little stone. It has been very interesting to see § 
how skilful the work in brick can be; we have built 
of it vaults and barrel vaults, and domes, sometimes 
of brick alone, sometimes brick reinforced with small 
rods. 
used a great deal of dome work in the Delhi buildings 
because the dome is the natural method by which the f 
Indian covers a void, and anyone who builds in India} 
should use the dome to the maximum possible extent, § 
and so order his designs that opportunities are given} 
for the dome, rather than adopt the ordinary traditiona 
way of covering with flat ceilings or, as they are called i 
jack arches. 
In the paper there were one or two references t 
inscriptions. [ had a very amusing experience of in-| 
scriptions. In the United Provinces the Government | 
is a mixed one, and I prepared, to go round the Council § 
Chamber, some very pretty Sanscrit mottoes, and § 
Sanscrit is very decorative. Just as I was having} 
these put in hand, I heard that the Governor, who is 
a scholar, would like to see them. He looked then 
over and said they were very good, but they would not do 
because they were all Hindoo, and a large proportion o! 
the people were Moslem. So I have had to alternate 
these ; they are in four languages and two scripts, ant 
having them put up in this way they do not look so wel 
as in the way I had intended. But, for political reasons 
they could not have them all in Sanscrit, and’ I had t 
give way. 
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™ Sir HUGH KEELING, C.S.I. (late Chief 
) Engineer for New Delhi): It gives me great pleasure 
to take this opportunity of saying what a very pleasant 
memory my 13 years’ association with Sir Herbert 
Baker has been to me over this great work of building 
the New Delhi. You will have gathered from what Sir 
Herbert said that we had a little difficulty about money. 
I occupied there a rather peculiar position ; not only 
> was I responsible for carrying out the works, the build- 
© ing of them and the engineering side as well, but I 
} was also the clients’ mouthpiece to a great extent, 


'*¢ and on many occasions I had to say to Sir Herbert 
“Baker, “ I am afraid there is no money,” when I 
‘TH would have given all I possessed to have allowed 


him to carry out what he wanted to do. 

I do not propose to inflict upon you my own per- 
sonal views on architecture and on the buildings at 
© Pretoria and New Delhi, but I should like to give you 
> | a popular illustration of the immense size of the work 
at Delhi. You may recall the first picture which 

© Sir Herbert threw on the screen, which showed the 
back of Government House, and a large dark patch, 
which was its garden, and the two blocks of Secretariat, 
with the Viceroy’s Court intervening. East of the Sec- 
retariat was a Great Place, and the picture terminated 
with two buildings, shown on the right and left sides. 
One of these was the Record Room, and the other, not 
yet started, the Ethnological Museum. ‘That brings 
you half-way down the central vista. And further 
from those central buildings, moving eastward, you 
come to the War Memorial Arch, designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens. If you place the east line of Govern- 
ment House on the front face of Buckingham Palace in 
London, and imagine the Strand, through Admiralty 
Arch straightened out, you would reach the War 
Memorial Arch shortly after you passed Chancery 
Lane. That will convey to you some idea of the scale 
of the central buildings on which Sir Herbert Baker 
and Sir Edwin Lutyens have been engaged. 

As regards the scale of the whole project, the actual 
lay-out of the first portion of the picture which you 
have seen is g$ times the size of Hyde Park. And 
there are many buildings, residential, etc., in addition. 
The total number of residential quarters, designed by 
architects on my own staff, is upwards of 4,000, and 
there were also a number of other public offices and 
public buildings. We had at one time, to carry out this 
work, an army of labourers totalling 29,000, and when 
I left the work, two years ago, there were still 15,000, 
which was considered as a much reduced force, to finish 
the work. The total length of railway on site, convey- 
ing bricks—made two miles away—to the buildings, was 
7° miles of 30 inch gauge, with a carrying capacity of 
2,000 to 3,000 tons a day. For 13 years that line was 
running, and I do not recollect a day when the rolling 
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stock was quite idle. That gives you an idea of the 
immense mass of material of all kinds that had to be 
shifted from one place to another in order to accom- 
plish the work, a portion of which you have seen 
depicted on the screen to-night. 

‘The stone which was used in building the Secretariats 
and Government House came from the hills at Agra. 
There is no doubt that it will last. 

Sir LIONEL JACOB, K.C.S.I.: I recently received 
a letter from India in which the new capital was referred 
to as ‘‘ a verandahless Delhi,” and that was not meant 
to be praise. It is a little sad that there should be any 
adverse comment of that kind, for never before in the 
whole history of British occupation in India had 
there been a building scheme of the magnitude 
and cost of new Delhi. It was the latest thing ; 
the architecture was in the hands of architects, and 
not, as in the past, an engineering affair; and at 
the new Delhi, if anywhere, it would have been 
thought that the buildings would have been some- 
thing almost beyond criticism. The British architect, 
unless he happens to have had a fairly lengthy experi- 
ence of the plains of India, is apt to overlook the 
climatic and other conditions of the country. In England 
he has not been accustomed to think in terms of veran- 
dahs, but in India people have the verandah habit. It 
is not merely a matter of protection from heat; the 
verandah is the living-room of the house, where a very 
large share of the life of the occupants is conducted. 
It is there that the darzi (native tailor) sits all day long, 
and the mem-sahib has her watchful eye eternally on 
him. The verandah is always occupied, there are the 
domestic servants, official servants, visitors of all kinds 
awaiting their turn to be interviewed ; if there are chil- 
dren the children will be playing there ; there the itine- 
rant pedlars display their wares, and there the household 
dogs watch from a coign of vantage for trespassers and 
squirrels. In front is the tennis lawn, and in the veran- 
dah there will be tea for the players, and refreshments 
more potent than tea, and there will be gatherings of 
friends and guests for social intercourse. At the first 
burst of the monsoon, the verandah comes into special 
prominence, The previous weather for some little time 
has been intolerable, the closed house has been as an 
oven, it has not been too hot to drink, but too hot to eat ; 
not too hot to lie down but too hot to sleep ; and then 
in the distance is heard the roar of heaven’s artillery, 
the wind brings clouds of grit, big drops of rain smack 
into the dust like rifle bullets, and then the deluge. It 
becomes a delight to throw open the doors to admit the 
cooler air; to sit or stand in the verandah to greet the 
downpour, drinking in great gulps of vitality, and 
watching the grass grow to the tunes of the glad songs 
of the frogs. It is a moment of which none of us in 
India would like to be deprived. The verandah, 
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whether to Indians or the British in India, is always 
part and parcel of our daily lives, The title of Colonel 
Bowlong’s charming book, Told in the Verandah, shows 
where all the best tales are told—where, indeed, would 
they be told if not there ? And the ladies in the audi- 
ence may also be interested to know that, besides tall 
stories, there are other things told in verandahs, Nearly 
all the proposals of marriage are made there ; there are 
more proposals made in verandahs, in the gloaming, in 
the dark, in the sitting-out time between dances, than 
in all the other circumstances of life put together; in 
fact it might be true to say, ‘‘ no verandahs, no wedding 
bells.” 

These remarks apply more to residences than to 
offices, but even in the case of offices, verandahs 
have uses which no form of verandahless construction 
can replace. As far as the question of heat is 
concerned, it is to be admitted that hollow walls 
with sealed cavities can be designed to exclude heat 
as effectively as verandahs, but louvred windows 
will not afford so cool a room as windows screened 
from a greater distance, and experience has shown that 
shutters exclude light but not heat. Regarding the point 
of radiation, if verandahs are provided with top venti- 
lation they induce circulation of air, and the protected 
walls thus give off the heat they have absorbed almost 
as readily as walls unprotected by verandahs. Of 
course, if new Delhi is to be occupied by the Govern- 
ment of India for only about three-and-a-half months 
of the cold weather, the question of heat is of no mate- 
rial consequence ; but a time may be coming when the 
stay at Delhi will be prolonged, and then the present 
complaints of a verandahless Delhi will be greatly 
intensified. The toilers in the plains have always had 
unpleasant things to sav of the officials who migrate to 
the hills. As long ago as 1851 Lord Dalhousie was sore 
at the attacks of the Indian press on his enjoyment of 
‘ cool leisure ” in the mountains. Lord Dalhousie was 
one of the most unsparing of hard workers, and never 
enjoyed any leisure at all, whether in hills or plains, 
but he did not escape censure. And when a Lieut.- 
Governor, during his stay at his summer resort, fell 
over the khud and injured himself, the Indian papers 
broke out into a pzan of rejoicing. It served him right, 
if he had remained at his post in the plains he would 
not have fallen over a precipice. It is quite conceivable 
that in the future the Government may remain at the 
winter headquarters for a much longer time than has 
obtained in the past. 

But whether that ever comes to pass or not, | trust 
that the distinguished architects of this great Institute, 
whenever they may be designing buildings for India, 
will remember what I have said about the verandah 
and all that it means to the dwellers in the plains of a 
tropical country. I hope that I shall not be thought 
irreverent if I paraphrase a sentence of Scripture ; you 
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will remember that in a sentence of one cf the most 
beautiful chapters of our Bible, St. Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians, laid stress on three things : faith, 
hope, and charity, and said that the greatest of these 
was charity. So, architecturally speaking, there are 
three things for architects in India to remember: 
beauty, utility, and the verandah, and the greatest of 
these is the verandah. 

Mr. J. D. HOSSACK [A.]: I had the pleasure of 
working in the small office on the site of these buildings 
at Meintjes Kop, for a few months, whilst with the 
Public Works Department about the year 1911. | 
went to the P.W.D. at this time in order to learn, 
during the time the Union Government were engaged 
on extensive building works. Sir Herbert will probably 
recall the office. Sir Herbert has omitted to tell you one 
important thing—namely, the rugged nature of the 
site as it previously was. I remember it well: it was 
practically all rocks and long grass, and I wondered 
at the time—I was about 18 at the time—how anybody 
could have the vision to erect a big building there, 
I recall certain senior architects in our office once said 
to me, “ It is a good thing we have a great man on this 
job—otherwise it might have been bungled and the 
buildings placed right in the middle of the Town.” 
Pretoria comprises a large number of quite big build- 
ings, but I do not think that if these new buildings had 
been placed in the town, which is in a hollow, they 
would have been so fine as they are on their present 
site. 

Sir JAMES ROSE INNES: I know nothing of 
Delhi, but I know a good deal of Pretoria, and I know 
this building, and it has been one of my privileges to 
occupy officially one of the offices in it. Nothing in 
the photographs which have been shown gives you a 
true impression of how beautiful that building now 
looks, with its dignity of line, its great extent, and the 
site on which it is placed, as well as the way in which 
the surroundings, the terraces and the gardens have 
been brought to a state of perfection. It is beautiful, 
and we in South Africa owe a great debt to Sir Herbert, 
not only for what he has done in regard to those build- 
ings, but for what he has done for architecture through- 
out South Africa. He has left the stamp of his genius 
on acontinent. I remember the time when architec- 
ture was in a very bad way in South Africa. ‘There 
were some beautiful old forecourt Dutch buildings, but 
simple ; it was a day of small things. The country 
was not rich, and it did not attract great architects, and 
there was growing up a style of architecture which, if 
it had not been stopped, would have been a disgrace 
to South Africa—cast-iron rigid structures. Sir Her- 
bert Baker not only built some beautiful buildings, but 
he raised the level of architecture in the whole country, 
and the architecture we now have in South Africa 1s 
following on the lines which he laid down. 
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The PRESIDENT then put the vote of thanks, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

Sir HERBERT BAKER (in reply) : Iam stimulated 
to say a word about the “‘ verandah habit.”’ I was care- 
ful to say that the absence of continuous verandahs was 
based on the theory that it was at first proposed that the 
buildings would be used only in the cool weather. It 
is very interesting to hear what attractive things take 
place on verandahs, but it happens that these buildings 
were meant for work, and the only people there who 
are allowed to have verandahs are those who can be 
trusted to work, and that is the Ministers. ‘The vast 
majority of buildings in India are of one storey, and 
in them the people do not do much work, and during 
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the cold weather they sit in the sun; they cannot do 
that in the three-storey buildings. If there is a 
verandah you see twenty people sitting on it, and in some 
cases that endangers its existence. 

I was very interested to hear what Mr. Lanchester 
said about domes. We have used the dome con- 
struction wherever it was possible, and many of 
our domes have been built without centring. We 
did not build any very large domes without centres. 
I think the reason why the dome in Roman buildings 
prevailed in the Eastern Roman Empire and did not in 
the Western is that it was easier to build a dome without 
a centre in dry weather than it was in wet weather—a 
rather important fact. 


Architecture Simplified’ 


BY MARTIN S 


Learned architects are sometimes inclined to disparage 
attempts to cover the whole field of architectural history 
and theory in a single slender volume, forgetting how much 
they owe to the way in which their art is presented to the 
Great Unwashed. Some of them might be shocked to 
learn how strong a hold the precepts of the Gothic Revival 
still have over the general public; and in provincial 
bookshops and libraries one often finds that Parker’s 
Glossary (admirable as that little book is within its limits), 
is still the only guide to lay opinion. In many country 
backwaters there is still an idea that the only architecture 
worth attention is that of the Middle Ages, and that 
modern buildings and movements are things that no 
decent person mentions in respectable company. Even 
more recent manuals have often contented themselves 
with some description of the ancient monuments of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome—paying special attention to the 
arid rules of the Orders ; a fuller treatment of medizval 
work ; and a rather shamefaced gallop through the Renais- 
sance ; hurriedly ending the story with a confused and not 
very convincing reference to the motley revivals of the 
early nineteenih century. Can we wonder that the modern 
architect is often misunderstood and unappreciated ? 
His women clients are only too ready to lecture him about 
the scullery sink and “ dust-proof ” dressers, but they 
are seldom disposed to encourage him in producing 
an otherwise modern house, for they still hanker after 
the sham half-timber and the ivy-clad absurdities of an 
altogether imaginary medizevalism. 

It is, therefore, with real pleasure that one finds a 
modern practising architect entering into the enemy’s 
country, and writing a book that presents architecture as 
architects themselves regard it to-day. Mr. Russell’s 
frontispiece is significant, illustrating the famous concrete 
wireless station at Kootwyk in Holland. And though he 
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treats the remoter periods of history adequately, he reaches 
the beginning of the Renaissance half-way through his 
book, spares seven pages to explain the unmentionable 
word “ Baroque,” and keeps sixty pages in hand for the 
work of the last century. That is a considerable achieve- 
ment for a small volume. 

Moreover, his style of writing, though it is calculated 
to shock the pedant here and there, is refreshing in its 
easy idiom. For example, he tells us (p. 3) that “a certain 
tendency to westward migration ’”’ has recently become 
noticeable among old English buildings, that the monotony 
of life in Egypt was disturbed only ‘‘ when Moses and 
Aaron upset the natural order of things by producing 
various excitements which were not in the calendar ” 
(p. 9); and compares the terrible complexity of Greek 
optical refinements to “‘ the Mikado’s nightmare billiards ”” 
(p. 31). On p. 114 he describes late Gothic foliage as 
““mere shapeless cabbagery,” and on p. 210 states that 
the ancient styles of South America have ‘‘ died without 
issue.”’ For these gems of expression he will be forgiven 
sundry lapses into colloquialism, at any rate by all but 
purists. 

In quite a number of passages he throws vivid light on 
hackneyed topics. Thus his descriptions of life and build- 
ing in Egypt and Mesopotamia picture contemporary 
conditions in a telling way. There is an excellent pas- 
sage comparing Greece and Rome (p. 39) : “‘ Greece was 
the clear mountain spring, but Rome served as the irri- 
gation system distributing its waters far and wide ; and if 
they lost something of their crystal purity in the process 
and acquired a slight taste of the pipes, yet the work 
of distribution was none the less valuable and essen- 
tial.’ His summary of the Dark Ages is admirable 
and unusual, his remarks on Saxon architecture sound, 
and he brings out the miraculous fecundity of the Norman 
period. A description of cippollino marble as having “ the 
colour of the sea before dawn” will satisfy many a 
jaded reader, and his defence of the genius of English 
Gothic, as against French, is both welcome and patriotic. 
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In the later chapters he tly refe1 e importance that the pointed arch replaced the round arch because tl 
of William Morris and N nS n diverting the Cistercian Order superseded the Benedictine is neithe: 
extreme aspects of the Gothic R nto n ationa clear nor convincing. It is a matter of taste rather tha: 
channels, pavs a deserved trib to Bar Gothici of fact that Gothic architecture in England had “‘ a slight 
only by circumstances, for the Hou Pp ment—-and failing in inspiration after about 1300,” and that Perpen- 
surprises us by stating, 1 r rasl hat the earliest licular work is generally “‘ dull and mechanical, ofter 
building in North America w Gothi In his concludit coarse and heavy, often weak and ineffective, anc 
remarks he slashes at the miles of mechanical Greek and often definitely ugiv.””. Who can be sure that Vitruvius 
Roman ornament that are plied to me rn buildings to is ‘‘ a thoroughly bad irchitect ’’ ? His famous treatise 
collect soot, and, greatly daring, leads us along the exciting by the way, 1s not fairly described here as being “ in ter 
paths of modern Dutch architecture till we see at the ‘olumes ”’ ; it would be more accurate to say that it had 
end the startling Potsdam extravagan Erik Mendel- ten sections. It is a risky statement that Wren’s natural- 
ssohn, compared favourably, on tl t stic detail *‘ seems vulgar as compared with what went 
half-hearted modernism of Selfridge tore before it or what came after it.” 

House gets a good mark, and so does Bush House “ which Neither Fig. 22 nor the accompanying text give a fair 
will probably never be completed ””! idea of the charm of much Tudor, Elizabethan and 

There are, however, several points in the book that will Jacobean work in England. ‘The influence of Baroque 
not be accepted by every informed reader It is a ques upon Wren, particularly as regards his City churches 
tion whether the gallant attempt to explain medieval with their fantastic spires, should have received mention 
vaulting systems is altogether clear to the lay mind. The in Chapter NIV. 
word “ triforium ” is used on p. 103 without any indica- Well produced and cheap as it is, this book should do 
tion of its meaning. Mir. Russell's theo n pp. IOg-II! good service to the cause of architecture. 
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HUMPHREY REPTO? rough timbers above being of fir. ‘The seating and panel- 
ing in the nave are also of pitch pine, but the pulpit ts of 


/ : 92 he beetle has attacked the rough timbers in the nave 

To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A roof, where an immense amount of damage has beet 

Si,—I read with great interes pleasure the done, but the pitch pine ceiling which is attached to these 
article on Humphrey Repton by Mr. H. C. Hughes, timbers shows no trace of the beetle ; the panelling and 
\I.A., in your November issu: But page 42 I was seating in the nave are also quite free trom the beetle 
startled to read ‘* Born at Bur t I am sure the depredations, whereas the oak pulpit, of much more recent 
interesting old town of Bury St. Edmut meant, and date, has in places been very badly eaten away.— Y« 
not the equally ancient ] ng | tv Borougt uthfull 
trom which I write. But ely th AL (which G. E. CHartewoop [4 
‘penetrates ’’ far bevond Suffolk and ¢ yridge) should 


say so. Give Bury St. Edmunds its due.—Yours faith- FUNGUS GROWTH ON LINOLEUM. 








HN 
1) [OULD [/ Che following letter has been received from a firm of 
Rh Seite ek the actieh ss ’ his errot noleum manufacturers 
\s an East Anglian provit | ed to shortet To the Edrtor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 
} rds and think of Bury St. Edmund Surv for 
ee be i? : : ref 4 a has SIR, With reterence to Mr. A. E. Munby ‘s letter whic 
enning ayaa ~ x nem eet ears in your issue of 12 November 1927, | have, or 
me, been investigat:ng and studying the growth ot 
\Merulius and other tungi under linoleum and other im- 
DEATH WA H BEI ous cove! s, and in my work have had vervw able 
= : se assistance from the Mycological Department of the Fo 
earl ae Products Research Laboratory. 
er ; ; soa] While there is still a great deal of work to be done, one 
Vo the Editor, JOURNAL R.T.BLA thing I can confidently say—there is nothing in the ingre- 
DrAR SirR,—I was int t \ Flocl dients or manufacture of linoleum which will tend t 
letter with regard to the 1 tch beetle develop or foster the growth of fungi. In other words, the 
Sheffield Cathedral ngus does not proceed from the linoleum but is the t- 
I have just recently h I Tanfield ome of external conditions. 
Church in Durham County \s suggested by Mr. Munby, I am communicating 
"Tanfield Church has a pat ed 1 t pine, the with the Honorary Secretary of the Science Committe 
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TORONTO UNIVERSITY. 
CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS, OCTOBER 1927. 

The ‘ollowing address was handed in by the R.I.B.A. 
representative (Mr, L. Sylvester Sullivan [F.]) at the 
pening ceremony in the University arena, when delegates 
from al! over the world were welcomed by the Chancellor 
of the University and Senate. ‘The celebrations were 
most successful and included the conferring of honorary 


degrees, the inauguration of a carillon in the Tower of 

\iemory attached to the Faculty Union Buildings, a 

banquet. and other functions lasting for several days. 
Tut 

“In sending greetings to the University of ‘Toronto on 
the occasion of the Wniversity Centenary, the Royal 
Institute expresses its lively interest in the work that is 
being done in the Dominions in Architecture and the 
other Arts, and is deeply impressed by the great advance 
that has been made in recent years. 

‘The ambition of the Royal Institute of Pritish 
\rchitects is to draw closer the bonds which unite the 
Schools of Architecture throughout the Empire, and any 
suggestion for drawing still closer will always be wel- 
comed. 

“The policy of the Royal Institute and its Board of 
\rchitectural Education in regard to Architectural 
Education in the Dominions is one of decentralisation, 
and in so doing it feels that it can best foster the art of 
architecture throughout the Empire. 


ADDRESS, 


“The Royal Institute concludes by congratulating the 
University on the attainment of its Centenary and offers 
it sincerest good wishes for the success of the Universit? 
now and in the future.”’ 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The following letter from the Dean of Westminster 
referring to his speech at the R.I.B.A. on the occasion 
of the President’s Inaugural Address (see p. 8) was 
published in The Times on 16 November. 

To the Editor of ** The Times.” 

Sir,—-From many letters and Press cuttings that have 
reached me it appears that some words of mine, spoken 
at the annual meeting of the Reyal Institute of British 
Architects, have attracted more notice than they deserved. 
| should not desire to draw further attention to them 
but for the fact that they have been wrested from their 
ontext, and have consequently given the impression 
that I have said something which I did not say ; and, 
nasmuch as the subject on which I was speaking was the 
\bbey, I feel that it is important that what I said should 
not be thus misunderstood. 

i was speaking of a concrete proposal that had been 
made—that there should be a competition; a public 
exhibition of plans for the extension of the Abbey ; and 

‘referendum ”’ to the public and votes taken. Such a 
Proposal could hardly be taken seriously, and the words 
I used were that I, for one, ‘‘ should not be prepared to 
take the slightest notice of a verdict arrived at in that 
vay.” "he problem is far too serious. But I have been 
represented as having said that in the question of what 
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was to be done at the Abbey public opinion need not be 
regarded and did not matter! and even that has been 
freely enlarged upon. 

It is obvious that at evers 
public opinion must be consulted, and we made this quit 
clear by submitting the question to the Cathedrals Com- 
mission and by asking the assistance of such authorities 
as the Archbishov of Canterbury, the Prime Minister, 
Lord Balfour, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Amery, 
Lord Crawto:d, and others. No one who has read the 
Report of the Sub-Commission can entertain any doubt 
as to the weight that must, in our judgment, be given to 
public opinion. And no one realises more fully than the 
present authorities of the Abbey that we are merely the 
trustees for the time being of a national—nay, an Imperial 
But ‘*‘ public opinion ” is one thing and 
the verdict of a popular referendum is quite another.- 
[am yours faithfully, 


stage in such a problem 


possession. 


W. Foxitry Norris, 


Dean of Westminster. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

The following letter from Mr. E, Guy Dauber, A.R.A., 
was published in The Times of 11 November. 

To the Editor of “ The Times.” 

Sir,—May I again call attention to a matter 
greatly affects the Lake District and urge that 
should be taken to prevent the destruction of its beauty 
by the use of unsuitable building materials, especially 
in the roofs of new houses ? 

The position would be absurd were it not so deplor- 
able ; for while Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, where the 
land is warm in colour, are suffering from an influx of 
blue and grey slate from the North, Westmorland and 
Cumberland have now to put up with the advent of 
glaring red tiles from the South—materials in both cases 
entirely at variance with the traditional character of the 
buildings of those counties. In the neighbourhood of 
Kendal, Windermere, and Keswick such roof coverings, 
hitherto unknown, are now becoming more and more 
common, with disastrous results upon the landscape. 
The green slate of Cumberland and Westmorland is one 
of the best roofing materials in existence, harmonising 
beautifully with the walls and the characteristic 
greyness of the country. 

If only the people of these districts would realise the 
infinite harm that is being done to the beauty of their 
countryside by injudicious building they would surely 
try to prevent its continuance. A town-planning scheme is 
in process of being carried through, and, in amalgamation 
with the adjoining local authorities, the district will be 
covered by a regional plan. At present these authorities 
have no control over the design, however bad, or the 
materials, however unsuitable, of any new _ buildings, 
but under the ‘Town Planning Acts they can adopt a model 
clause prepared by the Ministry of Health giving them 
this power, and can in effect make this operative from the 
time of taking up the scheme. If the local authorities in 
the Lake District coming under this regional plan will 
agree to adopt the clause preventing the erection of build- 
ings out of harmony with their surroundings, the moral 
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effect would be great, and would do much to check what 
is nothing short of a disaster. 

But all this means much time, because the process of 
getting the various councils and authorities to adopt the 
clause must of necessity be slow, and in the meantime the 
mischief goes on rapidly. After all the Lake District 
depends upon :ts natural attractions, and is rightly con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful parts of England. Look- 
ing at it from a purely commercial point of view, it surely 
is not good policy to try to attract tourists and advertise 
its charms if at the same time its inhabitants sit still and 
allow them to be destroyed before their eyes.—I am, yours 
faithfully, 

E. Guy Dawser, A.R.A., 
Vice-President of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England. 


Allied Societies 


YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, DELIVERED 9 NOVEMBER 1927 

The President, Colonel Albert E. Kirk, O.B.E. 
of his annual address, said: 

I wish to thank all the officers and council of the Society 
for the work they have done during the past year. I wish 
more especially to thank our Honorary Secretary, Mr. Butler 
Wilson, whose enthusiasm is as great as ever, for the extra- 
ordinary amount of work he has got through. The work 
of an Honorary Secretary of an Allied Society grows, and 
the members have no idea of the amount of time he has to give 
to the work. 

With regard to membership, we are in a flourishing con- 
dition ; the society never had more members, but, as I pointed 
out last year, it is the duty of architectural practitioners in our 
area who are members of the R.I.B.A. to join the Allied 
Society and take an active interest in the politics of their 
profession. 

I have felt for a long time that with such large towns in 
our area as, for instance, Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, 
etc., the time has come to form in these towns a branch 
of the Society where they can meet and discuss loca! matters. 
This has been done in one or two Allied Societies, I am told, 
with good effect. If members of the Society residing in these 
towns feel interested in the idea, I am sure the council would 
be pleased to discuss it with them. 

The School of Architecture is in a flourishing condition 
under the able guidance of Mr. Addison and his staff. During 
the year two students have been elected as Associates of the 
R.1I.B.A. after completing the five years’ course. ‘Twostudents 
have obtained the Diploma in Architecture, and three have 
obtained the Certificate in Architecture which carries exemption 
from the Intermediate Examination R.I.B.A. Other three 
students have passed the external Examination for the Student- 
ship R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Chippindale, who, on completing his course and obtain- 
ing the Diploma of the School, went to America for further 
architectural experience, has returned after completing a 
vear’s tour, and has joined the staff of the Architectural School. 

The most interesting architectural event of the year was the 
competition for the Leeds University. You will remember 
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, in the course 


that no Leeds architects were asked to compete until your 
Society brought pressure to bear on the University, 
which two firms were nominated. 
Mr. Procter 


after 
I wish to congratulate 
Addison on being placed second, 


and Mr. 
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honourable position in one of the most important compe. 
titions of the year. May I offer to Mr. Alban Jones ani M; 
J. E. Stocks my congr ratulations on the most admirable s: heme 
submitted by them? This fully justifies the request made to the 
University for architects practising in Leeds to be asked t 
prepare designs. Messrs. Lanchester, Lucas and Lodge 
who were placed first, submitted undoubtedly the finest layout 
their conception of a modern University when complete; 
will be unrivalled in this country, and as a group of building; 
will rank first class anywhere. 

Mr. Guy Dawber last year in his presidential address raised 
the question of the violation of rural England that is taking 
place on all sides ; I may say that we architects are standing 
by watching this fearful devastation, unable to check it. The 
culmination of his efforts has been the formation of the Counc; 
for the ‘* Preservation of Rural England.’’ A large number 
of constituted bodies are on the executive. The success of th 
work which the C.P.R.E. has undertaken wil! be dependent t 
a great extent on the co-operation which it receives from bodi« 
like the Allied Society of the R.I.B.A. Our Society ha 
been asked to advise as to the details of the working of the 
scheme, and three members of the council, along with myself 





have been appointed. 

Most of the Societies which have grown up in the last year| 
or two for the purpose of protecting the threatened ameniti« 
of the countryside are endeavouring to check the erection 
of ugly houses—these same houses whose erection the Gover. 
ment is encouraging. Whereas seven years ago the Ministr 
of Health, or, atany rate, its temporary staff, scrutinised l: avouts 
plans, and elevations, suggesting and sometimes insisting| 
upon amendments, to-day the Ministry of Health, or, at any| 
rate, its permanent staff, is concerned merely w ith numbers, | 
‘There must be more houses ; there must be a million house: | 
by the end of September before Parliament reassemble: 
no matter that they be ever so ugly, a veritable outrage t 
behold ; no matter that they spread here, there and every- 
where, singly or sprawling formlessly along England’s shores:| 
no matter that they impudently spawn adjacent to England 
most venerable monuments or spring up promiscuously in th: 
midst of her loveliest landscapes ; no matter that they ar 
built ofblocks and slabs of any material that can be compressed 
into temporary adhesion—for the aim of those in authority «| 
to obtain quantity, not quality. 

I do not think that it is generally known that in the Bessel 
(Rural Works) Act, 1926, financial assistance is available both| 
for the converting into dwellings of buildings not previous!) 
used for that purpose, and for the improvement of existin:| 
dwelling accommodation. Amongst the applications which wil 
be made for financial assistance, perhaps the largest wonnetil 
will be concerned in making habitable dilapidated house} 
which are situated in areas of no particular interest, as, for] 
instance, in completely spoiled manufacturing areas, or amon; 
groups of buildings that have no architectural character 
whatever and which in themselves are of a most commonplact} 
description. However, a large proportion of cases in connectiot} 
with which assistance will be sought may be old cottages an¢ 
farm buildings of pronounced architectural character ani 
traditional value which it is of the greatest importance 
retain. It is in the reconstruction of such buildings that the} 
assistance of a well-qualified architect is of the utmost in- 
portance. It may be that there will be cases where such 
architectural assistance will not be easily available, and wher 
the work may necessarily be carried out without profession 
assistance. In such cases timely advice and reference t 
well-established principles will be of great value to thos 
responsible. In order to provide help and assistance, tht 
C.P.R.E.has thought well tolay down general rules for guidanct 
and I think the Press could greatly assist the working of ths 
Act if they made known to the general public the advantages 
to property owners in this country. 
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The late Mr. William Woodward | F. | 


BY MAURICE B. ADAMS [F.] 


No valedictory address nor funeral oration is needed 
here. William Woodward filled his place above all else as a 
congenial companion. My acquaintance with him dates 
from the long ago, soon after his election as Associate in 
1879, and at the Editor’s request I willingly respond by 
contributing this obituary notice about our veteran friend, 
whose death on 17 November leaves a gap in the ranks of 
the Institute. The majority will miss his personality for 
many a day. Very few remain qualified to take up the 
actuarial work which William Woodward so efficiently 
persisted in doing year after year at our annual meetings 
with analytic fairness and critical incisiveness, enjoying 
his scarifications of the Council’s Report and statement 
of accounts. ‘The thoroughness of these expositions 
entailed much time to prepare, but the task was en- 
hanced by his jovial interludes, much appreciated by 
those who entered into the spirit of so useful a bit of 
business. 

The generous actions of our now departed friend were 
prompted by his good fellowship, wifhout ostentation or 
ulterior aims. Last winter I remember his telling me of 
the joy he felt when a tea at Christmas had been arranged 
for a number of old married couples at Hampstead 
Parochial Hall at his expense, parcels of tea and groceries 
being handed by him to each guest at parting. Many a 
fellow architect has good reason to think of him kindly 
for a helping hand. 

Fortunate in having been almost at the outset of his 
career associated with my valued friend Arthur Cates 
(1828-1901), well known as the architect to the Office of 
H.M. Woods, Woodward was well assured of success by 
the enduring influence of his master, thus connected with 
Crown property in the West End. [ have no list of 
Woodward’s executed works, chief among them being 
the Piccadilly Hotel, part of Norman Shaw’s magnificent 
scheme for the rebuilding of the Quadrant. The 
Criterion extension at the top of Waterloo Place, 
the elevation of which was designed by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, was recently supervised by Messrs. W. Wood- 
ward and Sons, who, in conjunction with Messrs. Ernest 
Newton and Sons, erected the County Fire Office, now 
approaching completion, as the climax adjacent to Glass- 
house Street of the Piccadilly Circus improvement 
scheme project architected by Sir Reginald Blomfield. 
Woodward remodelled, some years ago, the internal 
reception rooms of the Metropole Hotel at Brighton, 
originally designed by Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., and 
did similar hotel extensions at Folkestone, if I remember 
rightly. Messrs. Maple’s premises in Osnaburgh Street ; 
the rebuilding on the Egyptian Hall site, Piccadilly ; 
the Gothic mannered conspicuous block overlooking 
Trafalgar Square for the International Sleeping Car Com- 
pany and St. Saviour’s Church, St. Albans. Rumpel- 
mayer’s place in St. James Street he built. I knew 
little, however, about his professional work, and never 
was associated with him in any business transactions ; 


neither did I join him in any excursions. We agreed 
to differ on many things, and seldom if ever discussed 
art matters in which I was personally most inter- 
ested, but we corresponded about books frequently. 

Woodward enjoyed a great reputation from his technical 
acquaintance w th building work, so was famous inadjust ng 
disputes and arbitration work. He held a high place in 
the Surveyors’ Institute, and on professional practice was 
considered an authority. He held office as Surveyor to 
the Honourable Artillery Company and also formerly was 
Architect to the Metropolitan Gardens Association, Lat- 
terly he made continued excursions about England to in- 
spect personally renovation work in progress, and he held 
strong views about the proper preservation of ancient 
buildings. He objected to the use of iron in repairing 
medizval roofs, and protested against the reinforcement 
of historic masonry as represented, for instance, by the 
Office of Works big scheme at Tintern Abbey, or in car- 
pentry like that of the world-famed roof of Westminster 
Hall; also such as happened later to the Hall roof of 
the Middle Temple. Woodward, with no small assurance, 
maintained that much of the expense incurred at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral was needless, thus backing his own 
judgment against that of the experts in charge of Wren’s 
masterpiece. 

He let no opportunity pass where he might further 
the preservation of open spaces in the Metropolis and 
elsewhere, but he was scarcely consistent perhaps when 
he put forward a design for a national Valhalla or 
chapel blocking up the view of Westminster Abbey by 
occupying the site in Old Palace Yard and dwarfing 
the Henry VII Chapel. 

For many years William Woodward resided in an 
interesting old brick house, 10, Church Row, Hampstead, 
where he had a fine library and choice collection of 
varied interest representing old furniture and curios. 
Quite recently, however, he designed himself a new home 
nearer the church, No. 14 Church Row. Every drawing 
he made with his own hand, and he took great delight in 
supervising its completion, including the layout of the 
garden. Here he passed away at the age of 81. The 
Vicar of Hampstead, Rev. H. T. Carnegie, conducted the 
burial service at the Parish Church nearby on Saturday, 
19 November, when the old building was the scene of a 
great representative gathering. "The Westminster singers 
included a special anthem, which was befitting, seeing 
that the deceased sang in the parish choir for many years, 
also because he was a former Mayor of Hampstead. The 
Institute was represented by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
Messrs. H. P. Burke-Downing, V.P., Arthur Keen, P.V P., 
H.V. Ashley, Keith D. Young, D.B. Niven. and Mr. Ian 
MacAlister, the Secretary, also Mr. Alex. G»rddard, Sec- 
retary of the Surveyors’ Institution, and Mr. W. T. Plume, 
Editor of The Builder, as well as several well-known 
friends, including Sir John Moore and other “Knights of ° 
the Round Table.” 
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Obituary 


F. G. DETMOLD 











Mr. Frederick Guy Detmold, € id decease at the 
early age of 36 cut off a useful and promisit ireer, received 
his first architectural training at the Architectural Association's 
School of Architecture 1g09-1911 At the mmencement ot 
the Great War, Mr. Detmold, having | member of the 
Inns of Court O.T.C., joined the Art August 1914 
obtaining his Commission in October 191 He served in 
the R.G.A. and afterwards in the R.F.( invalided in 
June 191 

In January 1919 he proceeded to South Afric where, in 
the following September, he joined the P Vi Depart- 
ment of Pretoria, leaving in Septem! )21 to ieturn te 
England for four months in order to take his A.R.I.B.A 
degree. He ultimately returned th P.W.D., Pretoria 
until April 1925, when he came home dw it the time ot 
his death in His Majesty’s Office of W 

H. R. PERRY | 

Mr. Henry Robert Perry \ born B I educate 
privately. He became a student of the R.I.B.A. in 1873 and 
was elected an Associate in 1876. He then be e an assistan 
on the engineering staff of the Midland R vav at Derby 
In 1889 he joined the staff of the architect under the Londor 
School Soard, and held the ippointr if renitect 1f 
Schools Division, L..C.4 until hi til 1920, whe 
he returned to his native cit here h lied on 19 Se; 
tember. 

HERBERT AMBLER [/ 

Mr. Ambler died on Ig SeptemDeE He tne or yn ¢ 
the late Mr. Thomas Ambler and s eventuall n int 
partnership. Since the senior Mr. Ambler died in 1920, he 
had carried on the practice lon He exe ited a good deal 
of work in Leeds and neighbourhood During the war he 
served as a valuer under the War Offi health prever 1 


his t iking a more active part 
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R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION QUALI. 

FYING FOR CANDIDATURE FOR THE OFFICEs 

OF DISTRICT SURVEYOR IN LONDON ANp 

BUILDING SURVEYOR UNDER LOCAL AU THO. 
RITIES. 

Special attention is called to the fact that in 192 
there will be two R.I.B.A. Examinations for Distric 
Surveyors in London and for Building Surveyors unde 
Local Authorities. 

\n examination has already been announced for 
17, 18 and 19 October (closing date for applications 
1 October), but there will be an additional examination 
and 4 May, and the closing date for receiving 


Avril. 


on 2, 3 
applications will be 11 

Forms of application for admission to these examina- 
tions may be obtained on application to the Secretar 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 





UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION FOR WINTHROP HIALL AND 
OTHER BuILDINGs, AUGUST 
[See JouRNAL, 5 Marcu.! 
Rodney H. Alsop and Conrad H 
Collins Street, Melbourne 


1927. 

No. 141. First Premium. 
Sayce, Henty House, Little 
Victoria. 

No. 103. Secon Premium.—Donald H. MecMorran, 34 
Butler Avenue, Harrow-on-the-Hill, England. 

No. 123. Third Premium—Gummer and Ford, Registere 
Architects, Auckland, New Zealand. 

No. 125. Placed Fourth—E. Summerhayes and _ Sor 
Colonial Mutual Chambers. Perth, Western Australia. 

No. 149. Placed Fifth—WHugh A. McQueen, Westminste 
House, 122 Longmarket Street, Capetown, South Africa 

No. 148. Placed Sixth (one design).—-S. Woods Hill, 4 
East 55 Street, New York City, U.S.A. SS. G. Garrett, 253 
Swanson Street, Melbourne, Victoria. J. Gould 13 
Wellington Street, Kew, Victoria. 

designs were submitted. 

Athel J. H. 

L. Wright. 
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DENTS ELECTED AT COUNCIL MEETING 
ON MONDAY, s DECEMBER 1927. 

Bower: STEPHEN ErNest Dykes, 6 Wilbraham Mansions 
10 Wilbraham Place, S.W.1. (Architectural Association 

BrapBuRY : RONALD, Texal Gate, Whaley Bridge, Stockport 
Cheshire. (University of Manchester.) 

BULLIVANT: LINpsAy FRANK, 600 Stratford Road, Sparkhil 
Birmingham. (Special Exemption.) 

Davip, 46 Prince of Wales Road, Battersea Pat 
Battersea, S.W.11. (Edinburgh College of Art.) 

{ OOKE : ANNI Jo CE, Note Mx unt, Highwood Hill, N W.- 
(Architectural Association.) 

CouLTeR: Herrert GrorG:, “ Aberdeen,” 
Gravesend. (University of London.) 

Cowin: JoHN Norris, 153 Bedford Street, 
(University of Liverpool.) 

WILLIAM, 40 Windsor Road, Doncaster. 


Sr 






Singlewell Road 
Liverpo 


(l niver- 


( rREI 
sity ot Liverpool.) , 

DickER: ALMA JOSEPHINE, 29 Wharton Street, Lloyd Squar 
W.C.1. (Architectural Association.) 

I KES: JoHN Homery, Hagley Grange, nr. Steurbridge 
(Birmingham Schoo! of Architecture.) 

Hawson : HuGu, Spean Cottage, Davidson’s Mains, 1 


lothian. (Edinburgh College of Art.) 
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JHNSON : ALLAN, 10 Gathorne Avenue, Roundhay Road, 
eds. (Leeds College of Art.) 
oor: Broprick Sr. CLatr, 33 Ashdale Road, Mossley 
Hill, Liverpool. (University of Liy vol.) 
[UR ,: Eric, 20 Karslake Road, Wavertree, Liverpool. 
niversity of Liverpool.) 








\ : GRAHAM Puiuie, Craig Hall, Middleton, Morpeth, 


wrthumberland. (Architectural Association.) 
S r: Harry Micuack_, 2 Ranelagh Road, Redhill, Surrey. 
\rchitectural Association.) 
Pyanc: Wactrer GeorrrRey, Hall Cross Cottage, Doncaster, 
rks. (University of Liverpool.) 
Epwarb, Bancrofts, Woodford 
\rchitectural Association.) 


Green, Essex. 


Repwoop : REGINALD SEYMOUR, 56 Market Place, Chippen- 
im, Wilts. (Royal West of England Academy, Bristol.) 
RicHarbs : JAMES Maupbe, 338 Clanricarde Gardens, W.2. 


Architectural Association.) 

} : Henry Pearce, “ Viewmount,” 
Glasgow School of Architecture.} 
~eGaR-OWEN : GODFREY JOSCELYN SEGAR, Palmyra Square 
Chambers, Warrington. (University of Liverpcol.) 

WNEND : Cyrit Marcewr, 1 Clarendon Place, Leamington 
Spa. (Special Exemption.) 

Wacker: RicHARD MELVILLE, “ The Limes,’ Roehampton 
Lane, London, $.W.15. (Architectural Association.) 
WINTER : KATHLEEN, 6 Thornton Way, London, N.W.11. 
\rchitectural Association.) 
WRIGHi LAWRENCE, ‘* Rosslyn,” 

(University of Liverpool.) 
KE: FRANCIS REGINALD STEVENS, Llwynon, Kedditch, 
Worcs. (Birmingham School of Architecture.) 


Wormit-on-Tav. 


College Road, Crosby. 


Notices 


THE FOURTH GENERAL MEETING. 

Che Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
27-28 will be held on Monday, 19 December 1927, at 

p.m., for the following purposes : 

lo read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Business) 
held on 5 December 1927; formally to admit Members 
trending for the first time since their election or transfer. 

To read the following Paper: ‘* Some Medical Aspects 

Damp in Dwellings, ’ by Dr. Reginald Miller, F.R.C.P., 

conjunction with Mr. J. Ernest Franck (| F 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

\t the conclusion of the above General Meeting a 
Special General Meeting will be held for the following 
purposes : 

To confirm the following resolutions passed by the 
requisite m yority at the General Meeting (Business) held 
n Monday, 5 December 1927: 

That Pye-law 66 be amended as follows, and the 
necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanction of the 


Privy Council to such amendment to Bye-law 66 as 





juired to give effect to this resolution : 
Omit the words “ the first’? between the words 
on” and ‘*‘ Monday ” and insert ‘a’; and insert 
‘to be fixed by the Council at the com- 
mencement of each Session,”’ after the word “‘May,”’. 


hat Bve-law $5 be amended as follows 


ne woras 


, and the 





cessary steps be taken to obt 
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the Privy Council to such amendment to Bye-law S85 
as 1S required to give effect to this resolution : 

Omit the words ‘‘in respect of and for his sub- 
scription thereto’ between the words ‘ Society 
and * provided sit 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY LECTURES ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE FOR CHILDREN. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have arranged a series of three lantern shows on 
Architecture for children, to be held during the Christmas 
holidays. 

They will be given by Mr. C.H.B. Quenneil, F.R.1.B.A., 
and Mrs. Quennell, on the following dates : 





Friday, 30 December 1927, at 4 p.m. 
Wednesday, 4 January 1928, at 4 p.m 
Friday, 6 January 1928, at 4 p.m 

The subjects will be : 
(1) Everyday Things in Roman Britain. 
(2) Everyday Things in the Middle Ages. 
(3) Everyday Things in the Renaissance. 


The talks will be fully illustrated by lantern slides 
showing not only the buildings of the periods but the 
ships, costumes, tools and occupations of the people as 
well. 

It is hoped that the talks will show the importance of 
planning, that they may give anew meaning to old build- 
ings seen while on holiday, that school history will be 
given a livelier background, that the children may be led 
to realise that the English countryside with all its every- 
day things of the past is a possession which must not be 
ruined by new and ugly work. Finally, that by seeing 
illustrations of many kinds of interesting work children 
may be helped to decide the work which they can best do 
themselves. 

The first talk will show the state of civilisation which 
we had arrived at in the Early Iron Age, just before thi 
coming of the Romans. Roman Britain will be illus 
trated bv a series of reconstructions of Silchester. Stress 
will be laid on the importance of this connection with 
the civilisation of the Anc‘ent Near East—Greece and 
Rome. 

The § cond i Wk will be gin with the Dar} \ges anid the 
destruction wrought then, and show how we had to build 
up a new mode of living and how this was reflected in 
bricks and morta Castles and monasteri 


illustrated and there will be slides showing life in the 


‘s will be 





medizval manor. 


The third tatk will show the Renaissance as a rebirth 





o: the old classical knowledge which was lost in the Darl 
\ges 

The three talks wil! give an opportunity to exhibit 
the differences between what is summed up as Classic 
and Gothic 

The lectures are for children only, but adults will be 
ad d if accompanied bv children. No charge wil 
be for admisston 

Tickets for the course may be obtained from members 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects 
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ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS 
DEFENCE UNION, LIMITED. 

It would seem that the circular “‘ A”’ issued by the 
Defence Union containing information relating to its 
objects has conveyed to some members of the Institute 
the idea that the Union is an organisation formed outside 
of, and in some way in rivalry with, the R.I.B.A. Possibly 
this is due to the fact that the Union is a separate body and 
that its offices are at 28 Bedford Square and not at Conduit 
Street. 

However this may be, the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
desires to remove any misapprehension and to state that 
the Architects, Engineers and Survevors Defence Union, 
Limited, was formed under the auspices of and with the 
sanction and support of the R.I.B.A., and has permission 
to indicate this in its circulars. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. urges all eligible members 
of the Institute who have not vet joined the Union to do 
so without delay and as a matter of course, not only in 
their professional interests, but with the object of estab- 
lishing firmly a Defence organisation founded by members 
of the Institute and carried on under the auspices of and 
with the hearty support and approval of the Council. 

All communications relating to the Defence Union 
should be addressed to 28 Bedford London, 
W.C.1, where placed at its 
disposal by the Council of the Institut 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
19 March 1928, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 
Saturday, 17 December 1927. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (6) and (c ii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 

REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

Communications on this subject should be sent direct 
to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., Registration Committee, 
at 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1. ‘Telephone: Museum 
0942. 


ogquare, 


nas been 


accommodation 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 
Members requiring convenient accommodation for 
Arbitrations, Conferences, Committees, Lectures (Lan- 
tern if required) or other similar meetings, will find every 
facility available at the additional premises at 28 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. Telephone: Museum 0942. Enquiries 
should be made of Mr. C. McArthur Butler [L.], who has 
charge of the arrangements. 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
6 FFBRUARY 
The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 
g January 1928. 


1920. 


10 December 192> 


AS FELLOWS [fo]. 

CROWLEY: WALTER St. LeGer [A. 1903], 32 Hall Place 
Spalding, Lincs. 

DoDDINGTON : WILLIAM [A. 1923], 262 Earl‘s Court Road 
S.W.5 ; 70 Bousfield Road, New Cross, S.E.14. 

Grice: WILLIAM STANLEY, M.C. [4. 1914], 7 Gray's Im 
Place, W.C.1 ; 28 Highview Road, Ealing, W.13. 
MAKINS : CLIFFORD COPFMAN [A. 1906], 33 Henrietta Stree 

Strand, W.C.2 ; 63 Egerton Gardens, 5.W.3. 

Scott: BERNARD WaARDLAW Hapersuen [A. 1912], 25 Bed. 
ford Row, W.C.1 ; ‘‘ Goodshelter,’’ Oakleigh Avenue 
Whetstone, N.20. 

STENNER: WILLIAM JAmMeEs [A. 1913], 29 Berkeley Square 
Bristol ; 129 Chesterfield Road, Bristol. 

SurTon : Basic Hope [4.1909], Lambourn, Berks. 


And the following Licentiates who are qualified unde 
Section IV, Clause 4 ¢ (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 192; 
FENN: FREDERICK: J.P., 1 North Parade, Parsonage, Deans. 
gate, Manchester; ‘‘ Ardath,” Fog Lane, Didsbur 
Manchester. 

PACKER : GOODWIN Simpson, Adelphi Chambers, 30 Hoghto: 
Street, Southport ; 4 Curzon Road, Southport. 


AS ASSOCIATES [4]. 

ENGLEFIELD : [AN ULMER [Final], 36 Bloomsbury Square, W.( 

HEREWARD : Guy EpGaAR Seprimus [Final], The Red Lodge 
Caterham, Surrey. 

Howarb-LEICESTER : OsBoRNE [Final], Penang Municipalit 
Georgetown, Penang, Straits Settlements. 

Kinc: Jack Ian [Final], c/o E. J. Snelling, Esq., 3 
Kingsdown Avenue, West Ealing, W.13. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES [4]. 
ASHMOLE: BerNarD, M.C., M.A., B.Litt., Directer of t 
British School at Rome. The British School, Valle 
Giulia, Roma (51), Italy. 


HEATON : NOEL, B.Sc., F.C.S., 1 Hilly Fields Crescent, S.E.4 
LAURIE: ARTHUR PILLANS, M.A.(Cantab.), D.Sc.(Edin 
F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Honorary R.S.A., Principal of the 


Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, and _ Professor 
Chemistry to the Royal Academy of Arts, Londor 
22A Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh. 

‘TOWNROE : BERNARD STEPHEN, M.A., 53 Netherhall Gardens 
N.W.3. 


COMPOSITION OF MEMBERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 

The attention of Members is drawn to the scheme far 
compounding subscriptions for Life Membership which 
was approved by the General Body at the Business Meet: 
ing held on Monday, 5th December 1927. 

Fellows, Associates and Licentiates of the Roy 
Institute may become Life Members by compoundin: 
their respective annual subscriptions on the followin: 
basis :-— 

For a Fellow by a payment of £73 10s. (70 guineas). 

For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £4425. 
(42 guineas), with a further payment of £29 8s. on bein! 
admitted as a Fellow. 

Provided always that in the case of a Fellow or Asso 
ciate the above compositions are to be reduced by £1 15 
per annum for every completed year of membership ¢ 
the Royal Institute after the first five years, and in the 
case of a Licentiate by £1 1s. per annum for every com: 
pleted year of membership of the Royal Institute. 
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Competitions 


NEW SENIOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL AT BIRKDALE. 


The Education Committee of the County Borough 
of Southport invite architects practising in the United 
Kingdom to submit designs in competition for a new 
senior elementary school at Birkdale. Assessor: Professor 
Ss. D. Adshead, M.A. [F.]. Premiums, £100, £75 and 
{50. Last day for questions, 31 December 1927. 
Designs to be sent in not later than 10 March 1928. By 
applying to the Director of Education, Municipal Offices, 
Southport, and enclosing 1os. 6d., conditions of the 
competition may be obtained. 


PROPOSED 


WHITBY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL LAY-OUT 
COMPETITION. 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention 
of Members to the fact that the Conditions of the above 
Competition are not in accordance with the Regulations 
of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are in 
negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing an 
amendment. In the meantime Members are advised to 
take no part in the Competition. 


NARROW STREET IMPROVEMENT, 
PETERBOROUGH. 


The Corporation of the City and Borough of Peter- 
borough invite architects to submit schemes and designs 
in competition for the erection of municipal offices, shops, 
private offices, and other buildings proposed to be built 
on a site in Narrow Street. 

Total cost not to exceed £200,000. 

Assessor : Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. [F.]. 

Premiums : 500 guineas, 250 guineas and 150 guineas. 

Last day for sending in designs, 29 February 1928. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Peterborough, by 
depositing £1 Is. 


MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
MANCHESTER. 


The Corporation of the City of Manchester invite 
architects to submit designs in competition for an exten- 
sion of the College of Technology proposed to be erected 
on a site adjoining the present College of Technology 
building in Sackville Street and Whitworth Street, Man- 
chester. 

Last day for questions, Saturday, 10 December 1927. 

Assessors : Messrs. Alan E. Munby, M.A. [F.], Henry 
M. Fletcher, M.A. [F.], and Francis Jones [F.]. 

Premiums : £500, £400 and £300. 

Designs to be sent in not later than 5 p.m. on Friday, 
30 March 1928. 

For conditions apply to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Manchester, and deposit £1 1s. 


COMPETITIONS 85 


SEATON LAY-OUT COMPETITION. 


Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Com- 
petitions. 


PROPOSED TOWN HALL AND 
BUILDINGS. 


The Corporation of Wimbledon invite Architects of 
British nationality to submit designs in competition for 
the Town Hall and Municipal Buildings proposed to be 
erected on a site facing the Broadway, Wimbledon. 
Assessor, Mr. Henry V. Ashley [F.]. Premiums: £200, 
£150 and £75. Last day for receipt of designs, 30 
November 1927. Conditions of the competition, to- 
gether with a plan of the site, can be obtained 
from the Town Clerk, on payment of the sum of Two 
Guineas. 


MUNICIPAL 


CONCRETE HOUSES COMPETITION. 


The Portland Cement Selling and Distributing Co., 
Ltd., announce a Competition for Architects with 
prize awards totalling £1,000. Assessors :—Messrs. 
Maxwell Ayrton [F.], W. E. Riley [F.], Douglas G. 
Tanner, and Messrs. Baker and Mallett, Quantity 
Surveyors. There will be two sections of the Com- 
petition, ‘“‘ A” and “ B,” the prize awards in each being 
£250, £150 and £100. In section ‘ A,” designs for a 
house in concrete costing £1,750 are called for, and in 
Section “‘B” for a house in concrete costing £750. 
All designs to be sent in on or before 15 December, 
1927. Apply for conditions to the Secretary, Concrete 
Houses Competition, Ship House, 20, Buckingham 
Gate, S.W.1. 


CITY OF LEEDS. 
COLONY FOR MENTAL DEFECTIVES. 


The Leeds Corporation invite architects in private 
practice willing to submit designs in a limited competition 
for a proposed Colony for Mental Defectives at Mean- 
wood Park, Leeds, to forward their names, addresses 
and particulars of their executed works of a similar 
character to the Chairman of the Mental Deficiency Acts 
Committee, 38, Park Square, Leeds, not later than the 
10 December, 1927. A small panel of competitors will 
be selected from the applications received. 

Mr. John Kirkland, F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed 
to act as Assessor. 

Premiums of £200, £150, and £100 will be paid to the 
author of the designs placed by the Assessor in the Ist, 
2nd and 3rd places respectively. 

The authors of bona fide designs unplaced will be paid 
the sum of £50 if they have complied with the conditions 
and instructions laid down.—Thos. Thornton, Town 
Clerk, 26, Great George Street, Leeds. 
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> ] dssociates. BR 
Members Column Charles Nicholson Beeston. Alfred Duckworth. 
Harold Edmund Church. Herbert Greenhalgh Lounsda 
ro E'] B 
(GiNE or Two big ene to be let in Member i= in Baker Licentiates. B 
ie et Bey fiers auc Gintnw aocihanck oi ate "wadae the Arthur Frank Anoni. Percival Inglis Farrer I 
-:;23 co The Secretary R.I.B.A.. 9 Cort Street, London, W.1. Charles Embleton Barrow Alfred Richard Hollin ewort 
; - f Norman Boothroyd George Holmes. 
FOR SALI Ernest Bower. James Henry Mangar ( 
\IeEMBER has ee sale R.I.B.A. Journa rs 16 371903 ‘ S Richard Harold Brine. Ernest Henry Payne. 
Sint cts took Uae ® Phe Secretary Beresford Chambers Alfred Willmer Poco: 
. ny en ees Soren #5 Archibald Ellis Chasemore. ‘Tom Hugh Taylor. 
SHARING OFFICE ACCOMMODATION Joseph William Dawson. James Caughey Walk« 
E FELLOW OF THE INSTITUTE desires to meet another Architect with Edward Drew. 
«het ne tek rs: R LB Re sn Nase YW Beeoce. Che following candidates for membership were elect 
show of hands: 
ACCOMMODATION OFFERED As FELLows (28). 
\.R.1.B.A.. recently becom« r, d iT guest Rosert JOHN, M.Inst.C.E. [A. 1892]. 
meved to oe Seren wyotin xper = Heih pravart .; 2 MAN : GORDON Bri cK [A. 1912], Khartoum, Suc 
Sere ars i oe ree St BURLINGHAM : ALFRED CLAUDE [1]. 1908]. 
= ry R.LB ‘i : CAMPBELL-JONES : OWEN [.4. 1920] 
IONS VACAN CoLBeck : Henry [4. 1916]. 
Lon I r Advanced Student CowLes-Voysry : CHARLES [4. 1912]. ; 
rstey fal experie? n town work of CURWEN : CAPTAIN JOHN SPEDDING, O.B.E. [4. 1924], Ker I 
= \pply Box 129 Che Secretar Westmorland. 
VELBA V.1 Groom: Percy JOHN [-4. 1902]. 
PARTNERSHIP WANTED HARRISON : AUSTEN ST. BARBE [-4. 1919], Jerusalem, Pi 
F_R.I.B.A. (42), with wide London experiet nd having sma Hral ALBERT Victor, M.C. [4. 1914]. 
a Re Ree vishes to joi? Henriques : Extras Cosmas [4.1918], Bombav. 
firm tanding h a view to Partnership. Car Hopces: CLavpe Vivian [4. 1611], Hamilton, Ontario 
situce ui \pply Box No. 2517, c/o Phe INGRAM: ‘THOMAS FREDERICK [4. 1913]. 
Secreta Street, London, W.1 [.ipBeTTeR : Hupert [4. 1918) 
NO! iN BSTER AND L.ODGI CapTaIn Tuomas Artuur, O.B.E.,  F.S.1 I I 
MAS I LOWER 1gir]. 
Vir. ¥ onmanx WE 7, New Road. Spalding \IAsonN : Haroip CLayrortuH [.4. 1920], Baghdad, hi 
} tner Mr F. Trower [J Rayson : ‘THoMAs [4. 191d], Oxford. 
Pac I s under the Wynne-Jones : NEVILLE [4. 1919], Colombo, Ceylon. I 
ine = And the following Licentiates who have passed the Quali 
ing Examination : 
FitcH-JoNes: Basi WALLACE, Sierra Leone, West Afri 
e T GreY : GrorGr WILLIs, Hong Kong. 
Minutes I\ Hay : GeorGE Morrison, Aberdeen. 
Hupson-HowpGate: Lr.-CoLtonet JOHN GRAHAM, Preto 
SESSION 1027-28 South Africa. 
dep ee — S ' \icCusBin : Davin Airken, Johannesburg, South Afi 
At the “Third General Nieetir Busin ) of the Session Scuarner: THEorniuy : é 
1927-28, held on Monday. 5 December 1927, at § m., agers : s 
Nir. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.] in the chair And the following Licentiates, who are qualified ur } 
The attendance book was signed by 18 Fellows (including Section IV, Clause 4c (ii) of the Supplemental Charte 
S members of the Council), 11 Associates (including 2 mem! 1925: 
of the Council), and 3 Licentiate DRYDEN: FREDERICK MARSHALL, Newcasitle-on-Tynt 
The Minutes of the meeting held on 21 November 192 PICKFORD : CHARLES. | 
having been published in the J WO ere taken as read, Rogues :. ANTOINE WILLIAM. 
confirmed, and signed as correct [REEBY : PHiLiep Epwarp, Johannesburg. 
‘The Hon. secretary innoun d tl e gd ¢ é * 
Mr. Herbert Ambler, electe Licentiate 1911 As Associates (61). I 
Mi. William Cecil Jackson, ¢ i to Licentiate Class Amos : Pierre CHARLES [passed five vears’ course at Mel ] 
1925. University, Montreal. Exempted from Final Exam 1 
Vr. Walter John Prichard, « ted Licentiate 1911 tion after passing Examination in Professional Practi | 
Mi. Joseph John Tough, elected Licentiate 1911 Montreal. 


- 


1I1TAGE : HAROLD MARSHALL ARMITAGE [passed five ve 
course at the University of London School of Archit 


Mr. Edward Sykes, ele 





And it was Keso/ved that the regret the Institute foi : s é : 
their loss be entered on the Minut nd that a message of ture. Exempted from Final Examination after passin I 
svmpa2thv and condolence be conveyed to their relatives Examination in Professional Practice]. 
“The Chairman announced that b resolution of the \usTin : CrciL Bramston [Special], Ilford. ] 
Council the following had ceased to be mbers of the Roval RaNks : ARTHUR VIVIAN [Passed five years’ course at Carer 
institute Technical College. Exempted from Final Examinat 

Felloz after’ passing Examination in Professional Practice 





Walter Scott-Deakin Newport, Mon. 
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Bares : JONATHAN HAROLD MeEpuwrst [Special], Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Herts. 

yekErT : PHr_ir WALTER [Final]. 

BiacksuAW : Mavrice Bantock, B.A.Cantab.) 

Boyp-BarReETT : James Rupert [Final], Dublin. 

BuRNETr : GEORGE ALAN [Passed five years’ course at Leeds 
school of Art. Exempted from Final Examination after 

»ass'ng Examination in Professiona! Practice], Leeds. 


[Final]. 


Curtis: Wi_rrip Ruperr Harper [Passed five years’ course 
at Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice.] 

Dopig: WittiAM HARROWER GLEN [Passed five years’ course 
at Liverpool University School oi Architecture. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], Birkenhead. 

DratmMonD: James [Passed five years’ course at Edinburgh 
College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice}. 

Durward: Francis [Passed five course at Robert 
Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Fina! 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Aberdeen. 

Evans : HERBERT BARTHOLOMEW [Passed five vears’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 

Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice]. 

FisHeR: WALTER ROBERT FitzGipBpon, B.A.Cantab.) [Passed 
five vears’ course at Architectural Association. Exempted 

Final Examination after passing Exammnation in 
Professional Practice]. 

Firron : Ropertck ARTHUR [Special], Middleton, Lancs. 

Louis Puitipre [Passed five vears’ course at McGill 

Montreal. Exempted from Final Examination 

Examination in Professional Practice}, 


vears’ 


from 


trom 


FUROIs : 
University, 

passing 
Winnipeg. 

Fyviz: Horace [Special], Pretoria, South Africa. 

GatpraitH: ‘THomas McKay [Final], Wednesbury, Staffs. 

GoopaL. : ALBERT EpwarbD James [Final]. 

Harcroves : Amy Murigv [Passed five vears’ course at Uni- 
versity of London School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice]. 

HARPER: FREDERICK WALTER [Passed five years’ course at 
Cardiff Technical College. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in  Frofessional 
Practice], Cardiff. 

Hiut.: Henry Erskine [Passed five vears’ course at Leeds 
School of Art. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professiona! Practice], Wakefield, 
Yorkshire. 

Hucues: Epirn Mary Warp.aw Burnet, F.S.A.(Scot.) 
[Passed five years’ course at Robert Gordon's Colleges, 
Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination after 


1 


passing Examination in Professional Practice], Glasgow. 


aiter 


Henr: Vincenr CoL_itincwocop [Final]. 

Jackson : REGINALD NEVILLE [Special], Durban, Natal. 
Laskir: JOHN Garrns [Final], Glasgow. 

Leask: PreTreR SHEARER [Passed five years’ course at Robert 


Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted fiom Final 
Examination afte: passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Aberdeen. 

Le Suetr: Grorrrey Evstact 
Africa. 

MackinrosH : CapTatN GorDON NasmytH, F.S.A.(Scot.) 
[Passed five years’ course at Edinburgh College of Art. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Ex- 


[Final], Cape Town, South 


amination in Professional Praciice], Montreal, Canada. 
McLeavy 


GeorceE Epwarp [Special War Examination]. 
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MACLENNAN : JOHN [Passed five years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Aberdeen. 

McNeit.: Parrick [Passed five years’ course at 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Dollar, Clackmannanshire. 

MERRIFIELD : CHARLES HENRY NorMAN [Final], Cape Town. 

NIOLLISON : WILLIAM [Final], Pretoria. 

Morris: Rosperr Primrose [Passed five years’ course at 
Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], Udny, Aberdeenshire. 


Glasgow 


\Miutiins: FrebertcK WiILiiAM [Special], Pretoria. 

OGILVE ARTHUR Georce Wricur [Special], Singapore. 

PaRKIN : Horace Rrcinatp [Final], West Bridgford, Notting 
ham. 

ParrR: Davip Josernu [Special], Pretoria. 

POWELL : WiLLiamM ‘THomas [Special], Edgware. 

Rees: Henry ALEXANDER [Special], Newbridge, Mon. 

RipGe: GwityM Arruur [Passed five vears’ course at L.iver- 


pool University Schoo! of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], Oswestry. 

ROGERS : 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Whalley Range. Manchester. 





Este, B.A. [Passed five vears‘ course at Manchester 


SCARLETT FRANK [Final], Dublin. 
SINCLAIR: ALrrep [Passed five vears’ course at Edinburgh 
College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination after 





passing Examination in Professional Practice}, Berwick- 
on- l weed. 

SissON : MarsHant ArNort [Special Exemption]. 

SMirH: Davip ALFRED GEORGE [Passed five vears’ 
Architectural Association. Exempted from 
amination after Examination in 
Practice]. 

SMirH: RALPH MAYNARD [Passed five vears’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice}. 

Stour: Harry Branruwari® [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Fxamination in 
Professional Practice], Whitehaven, Cumberland. 

"TAPSELI EpwarD GEorGE [Passed five course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

"TEMPEST : BENJAMIN STANLEY [Final]. 

‘TEMPLETON : FRANCIS OrR [Passed five 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice}, Glasgow. 


course at 
Final Ex 


passing Professional 


years’ 


years’ course at 


URWIN : SAMUEL Ernest [Special], Trowbridge. 
Warp: WiLiiam Lesvie [Final]. 
Watt l.esiigé ALEXANDER [Final], Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 


P.Q., Canada. 

Woop: WirttiAM ALEXANDER [Passed five vears’ course at 
Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Fina! Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], Balmedie, Aberdeenshire. 

WoRrTHINGTON : THOMAS SHIRLEY Scott [Passed five years’ 
course at Manchester University Schoo! of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice}, Mobberley, Cheshire. 

Wykes : Hereert Tom [Final], Stafford. 
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WyLiE: FREDERICK RcsBert [Passed five years’ course at 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Glasgow. 

Wyness : JAMES FENTON [Passed five years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Aberdeen. 

As Hon. Associates (5) 

Bone: JAMES. 

Conway : Sirk WiLL14M Martin, M.P., F.S.A 
Maidstone 

Howarp: Sir EBENEZER, O.B.E., J.P 
City. 

KINLOCH-COOKE: SiR CLEMENT, Bart., 

MarRIOTT : CHARLES. 

As Hon. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1). 

Coomans: Juss, Architecte Ingénieur of the Town of 
Ypres, Ypres, Belgium. 


Hon.Litt.D., 
Welwyn Garden 


K.B.E., M.P. 


The meeting then proceeded to consider the Council’s 
proposals for the amendment of Bye-laws 66 and 85. 

On the motion of Mr. Arthur Keen [F’..], seconded by Mr. J. 
Ernest Fsanck [F.], it was Resolved by a unanimous vote : 

That Bye-law 66 be amended as follows, and the 
necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanction of the 
Privy Council to such amendment to Bye-law 66 as is 
required to give effect to this resolution 

Omit the words “ the first ’’ between the words “ on ”’ 
and “* Monday,” and insert ‘‘ a ’’ ; and insert the words 
‘to be fixed by the Counc:] at the commencement 
of each Session ”’ after the word “‘ May.” 

On the motion of Mr. Arthur Keen [F.], seconded by Mr. 
E. C. P. Monson [F.], it was Resolved by a unanimous vote : 

That Bye-law 85 be amended as follows, and the 
necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanction of the 
Privy Council to such amendment to Bye-law 85 as is 
required to give effect to this resolution : 

Omit the words “‘ in respect of and for his sub- 
scription thereto’’ between the ‘ Society ’ 
and ‘* provided ” 

The Council's proposals for the composition of subscrip- 
tions for Life Membership were then considered, and on the 
motion of Mr. G. Leonard Elkington [.4.], seconded by Mr. 
Arthur Keen [F.], it was Resolved by a unanimous vote : 

That Fellows, Associates and Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute may become Life Members by compounding 
their respective annual subscriptions on the following 


words 


basis : 

For a Fellow by a payment of £73 10s. (70 guineas). 

For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £'44 2s. 
(42 guineas), with a further payment of £29 8s. on being 
admitted as a Fellow. 

Provided always that in the case of a Fellow or Associate 
the above compositions are to be reduced by £1 Is 
per annum for every completed year of membership 
of the Royal Institute after the first five years, and in 
the case of a Licentiate by {1 1s. per annum for every 
completed year of membership of the Royal Institute. 

The formal business of the General Meeting having ter- 
minated, the Chairman invited Mr. G. Leonard Elkington 
to explain the proposals, suggested by the Practice Standing 
Committee, and approved by the Council, for utilising ad- 
vantageously the opportunities afforded by the Royal In- 
stitute’s Business Meetings for useful discussion amongst 
members of matters of current professional interest or concern, 
in a free and informal manner 

A general discussion ensued, and the opinion was generally 
expressed that informal discussions of the nature suggested 
should be held at the conclusion of future Business Meetings, 
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and that members be invited to bring up for discussion, with 
or without notice, subjects of professional interest or diffi ulty; 
the proceedings at these informal meetings to be considered 
as private and no official report thereof to be published. 

The meeting terminated at 9.40 p.m. 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. 

It is the ambition of many men to acquire a house for 
themselves, and the Architects’ Benevolent Society's 
Scheme of House Purchase makes it possible to obtain 
the necessary capital on equitable terms without using 
up existing securities or business capital, purchase being 
made out of income. ‘The arrangement is carried out by 
means of a loan of not more than 75 per cent. of the 
certified value secured upon the house with an endow. 
ment policy to provide for its repayment. Its chi 
advantages are as follows :— 

(1) Provision for dependents. In the event of your 
death, the loan is automatically discharged and the 
house released to your dependents free of debt. 

(2) Special concession. In the case of houses in cours 
of erection 50 per cent. of the loan will be advance 
when the roof is on and the house covered in, sub 
ject to the approval of the mortgagees. 

3) Flexibility. If you desire, you can make periodic, 
repayments on account of the loan, when the annua 
cost will be adjusted. 

(4) Saving. The cost will be found less burdensome 
than the payment of rent and is only payable for 
20 years at the most. 

N.B.—(1) This scheme is now extended to those out 
side the architectural profession, provided that the house 
has been designed and the applicant introduced by 4 
member of the Institute. 

(2) Loans are not granted in respect of property whid 
does not warrant a loan of at least £500 ; nor for property 
other than for the proposed borrower’s occupation. Pro 
perty of which the value exceeds £4,500 and property of 
the bungalow type are excluded. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary A.BS, 
9g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 





It is desired to point out that the opinions d 
writers of articles and letters which appear in the 
R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the individual 
opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expression of the Institute. 





Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 
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